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FOREWORD 
This  analysis  of  the  commercial  policies  of  Colombia  and  its  trade 
relations  with  the  world  and  with  the  Tfeited  States,  1929-38,  is  one  of 
a  series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  hy  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America,   Part  I  deals  with  the 
trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the  trade  of  individual 
Latin  American  countries,  and  part  III  with  Latin  American  export  com- 
modities.  Part  I  contains  a  short  description  of  the  Latin  American 
area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  policies  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade  of  Latin  America  with  the 
world  and  with  the  United  States,  and  an  analysis  of  special  problems 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  including  those  arising  out  of 
the  present  European  war.  Part  II,  consisting  of  20  sections,  is  a  sur- 
vey of  the  commercial  policy  and  the  foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  20 
Latin  American  republics,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  trend,  composition 
and  destination  of  exports,  and  the  trend,  composition,  and  source  of 
imports.   Each  section  also  contains  an  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  particular  covmtry.    Part  III  deals  individu- 
ally with  approximately  30  selected  Latin  American  export  couimodities; 
for  each  there  is  a  discussion  of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers, 
competitive  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the  European  war. 


The  countries  covered  in  part  II  of  this  report  are  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  -  Argentina 

do.  2.  -  Bolivia 

do.  3.  -  Brazil 

do.  4..  -  Chile 

do.  5.  -  Colombia 

do.  6.  -  Ecuador 

do.  7.  -  Paraguay 

do.  8.  -  Peru 

do.  9.  -  Uruguay 

do.  10.  -  ?eneztiela 

do.  11.  -  Costa  Rica 

do.  12,  -  EL  Salvador 

do.  13.  -  Guatemala 

do.  H*  '  Honduras 

do.  15.  -  HicaraguB 

do.  16.  -  Panama 

do.  17.  -  Mexico 

do.  18.  -  Cuba 

do.  19.  -  Dominican  Republic 

do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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SECTIOH  5.  '  COLOMBIA  , 

Coloabla  -  A  Description 

Physical  character let Ice. 

Colombia,  sittiated  in  the  northvestem  part  of  South  America,  is 
the  only  country  on  that  continent  with  a  cocust  line  on  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans »   It  has  an  area  of  approziaately  ^50,000 
sqxiare  miles,  about  equivalent  to  that  of  Arizona,  Ne«  Mexico,  Nerada, 
and  Colorado  c<»ibined.   Colombia  is  bordered  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Pauuu&a,  and  the  Ceuribbean  Sea  on  the  north,  by  Venezuela  and  Brazil 
on  the  east,  and  l^  Ecuador  and  Peru  on  the  south. 

The  principal  topographical  feature  of  Colombia  consists  of 
three  great  parallel  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  with  elevations  as 
high  as  18,000  feet*   These  ranges,  with  intenrening  valleys,  tra- 
verse the  western  part  of  the  country  from  north  to  south.   Between 
these  rGinges  the  Magdalena  River  and  its  tributaries  flow  throx:igh  th^ 
length  of  the  country,  affording  an  impoirtant  means  of  communication* 
The  greater  part  of  the  population  lives  in  these  valleys,  which 
broaden  to  the  north,  where  the  centiral  range  does  not  extend*   To 
the  east  of  the  Andean  ranges  is  a  vast  region  in  which  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Orinoco  flow  eastwaird,  and  those  of  the  Amazon  south* 
eastward*   The  llanos,  occiqjying  the  northern  portion  of  this  region, 
are  an  area  of  natural  pasture  lands*   The  selvaa.  in  the  soizthem 
part  of  the  region,  are  forested  areas. 


Because  of  the  diverse  topography  of  Colombia,  its  cliinate  varies 
considerably,  ranging  from  tropical  in  the  coastal  plains  and  the 
llanos  and  selvas  to  temperate  and  cold  in  the  higher  regions* 
Population. 

According  to  the  census  of  1913,  the  population  of  Colombia  vas 
5,855,000.   In  1938  the  population,  nearly  one-third  of  which  was 
urban,  was  8,702,000.   The  density  of  population  in  Colombia  is  about 
20  persons  to  the  square  mile.   Host  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
live  in  areas  with  elevations  of  more  than  ^-yOOO  feet.   Bogota  -  the 
capital  and  chief  city  -  in  1938  had  a  population  of  330,000.   Only 
three  other  cities  -  Medellin  (168,000),  Barranquilla  (152,000),  and 
CbH   (102,000)  -  have  populations  of  more  than  100,000. 

The  popTilation  of  Colombia  is  composed  chiefly  of  persons  of 
European  extraction  (aboTit  two-tenths),  and  mixed  races  (about  seven- 
tenths).   The  remainder  consists  of  pure-blooded  Indians  and  Negroes. 
The  Negroes  for  the  most  part  live  in  the  coastal  plains  and  the 
tropical  valleys.   There  has  been  little  immigration  into  Colombia 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.   Foreigners  in  the 
country  in  1938  numbered  about  34,000. 
Natural  resources  and  economy. 

Agricultural,  pastoral,  and  forest  industries.-  The  soil  and 
climate  of  Colombia  are  especially  favorable  for  agriculture,  which 
is  the  principal  industry.   Only  a  small  part  of  the  country,  however, 
is  actually  under  cultivation.   In  the  coastal  plains  and  the  interior 
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valleys,  the  important  crops  are  coffee,  siagar,  bananas,  cacao,  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo.   Other  products  incliide  oranges,  pineapples, 
potatoes,  and  a  wide  range  of  tropical  frxiits  and  vegetables.   Wheat, 
barley,  and  com  are  grown  in  the  Andean  regions. 

Coffee,  the  leading  crop  and  the  principal  e:q>ort,  is  grown 
chiefly  in  the  Medellin  district  and  the  Cauca  Valley.   Colombia 
ranks  next  to  Brazil  as  an  exporter  of  coffee,  and  is  the  world's 
leading  producer  and  exporter  of  mild  coffee.   The  banana  industry 
is  centered  in  the  Santa  Marta  region  of  the  Department  of  Magdalena 
(on  the  Caribbean  Coast).   The  country's  cotton  production,  »±iich 
has  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  is  accounted  for  principally  by 
the  Departments  of  Magdalena,  Bolfvar,  Antioq\iia,  Semtsmder  del  Norte, 
and  Santander  del  Sur  (all  in  the  northern  section  of  the  country). 
Tobacco  is  grown  mainly  in  the  Ambalema  district,  the  Departments  of 
Santander,  and  on  the  coast. 

Large  areas  of  Colombia  are  suitable  for  grazing,  and  cattle 
raising  has  long  been  one  of  the  principal  indiistries.   For  the  most 
part,  pastoral  activities  are  centered  in  the  coastal  plain,  the  in- 
terior valleys,  and  the  plateau  regions.   The  llanos  of  eastern 
Colombia  are  an  important  potential  grazing  area,  as  yet  undeveloped 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

The  Colombian  forests  are  extensive  and  the  range  of  products  is 
large.   In  addition  to  oak,  pine,  emd  walnut,  the  forests  contain 
mahogany,  rubber,  chicle,  balsam,  copaiba,  dyewoods,  resins  and  waxes, 
and  a  variety  of  medicinal  and  other  plants,  including  sarsaparilla. 


ipecacuanha^  yanllla,  cinchona,  gin  coped,  dlTldlvl,  the  castor  bean, 
and  the  tonka  bean.   Tagua,  or  vegetable  ivory,  used  in  making  high- 
grade  buttons,  is  an  important  forest  product,  and  large  quantities 
are  exported. 

Mining.-  Colombia  has  extensive  mineral  resources,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  petroleum,  gold,  and  platinum.   Colombia  ranks 
as  the  third  most  important  producer  of  petroleun  in  Latin  America, 
being  exceeded  only  tj  Venezuela  and  Mexico.   In  recent  years,  pro- 
duction (most  of  irtiieh  is  exported)  has  averaged  about  20  mill  ion 
barrels  annually,  or  about  7  percent  of  total  Latin  American  produc- 
tion.  The  Colombian  output  has  been  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the 
pipe-line  from  the  developed  fields  to  the  coast.   In  October  1939^ 
hovever,  another  field  obtained  an  outlet  through  a  nev  pipe-line, 
making  possible  a  substantial  increase  in  the  quantity  available  for 
eoqport. 

The  production  of  gold  has  become  increasingly  important  in 
recent  yeaTa,   and  exports  of  gold  form  a  substantial  part  of  Colombian 
total  exports.   Exports  of  gold,  which  were  valued  at  5  million  dol- 
lars in  1^2^,   amounted  to  18  million  dollars  in  1937  and  10.5  million 
in  1938.   It  is  estimated  that  gold  production  in  1939  vas  valued  at 
more  than  20  million  dollars. 

Colombia  is  one  of  the  few  platinum  producing  countries  in  the 
world,  and  is  also  the  principal  source  of  emeralds.  The  coal  re- 
serves of  Colombia  are  extensive,  but  inaccessibility  of  most  of  the 


deposits  has  retarded  their  derelopment.   Other  lainerals  found  ia 
Colombia  inclixie  silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  mercury,  manganese, 
iron,  mica,  sulphur,  quartz,  natural  phosphates,  limestone,  and  salt, 
but  most  of  these  are  not  worked  on  a  large  scale. 

Manufacturing . -  Although  Colombian  manufacturing  establishments 
produce  a  wide  range  of  products,  most  of  them  may  be  classified  as 
consumer  goods.   There  is  little  heavy  industry.   The  principal 
proaucts  manufactiired  include  textiles,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  beer, 
wines  and  spirits,  flour  and  flour  pastes,  chocolate,  sugeu:,  vegetable 
oils,  soap,  candles,  cement  and  cement  products,  drugs,  leather  goods, 
matches,  glass,  and  toilet  articles.   Recently  established  industries 
produce  rayon  fabrics,  Ifiird,  canned  fruits,  canned  fish,  paper,  and 
cardboard.   Most  of  the  raw  materials  employed  in  Colombian  industry 
are  imported,  although  there  has  been  an  increased  use  of  domestic 
copra,  cottonseed,  sesame,  and  babassu  in  the  vegetable  oil  industry, 
and  cotton,  wheat,  sugar  cane,  hides  and  skins,  fruits,  and  fish  are 
processed  within  the  country. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  many  Latin  American  countries,  domestic 
production  of  a  number  of  consumer  goods  in  Colombia  has  not  overcome 
dependence  upon  the  importation  of  similar  commodities.   On  the  con- 
trary, although  production  of  most  of  the  articles  mentioned  above 
has  increased  in  recent  years,  imports  of  almost  all  of  them  have 
likewise  increased. 


The  Foreign  Trade  of  Colombia 

As  a  foreign  trading  nation,  Colombia  ranks  seventh  among  the 
republics  of  Latin  America,  and  fifth  among  the  countries  of  South 
America.   In  1938,  its  exports,  valued  at  LU^  million  pesos  (81  mil- 
lion  dollars),  constituted  5  percent  of  the  value  of  those  of  the  20 
Latin  American  countries  combined,  and  over  6  percent  of  those  of  the 
10  South  American  nations.   Imports  into  Colombia  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  159  million  pesos  (89  million  dollars),  or  6  percent  of 
aggregate  Latin  Americsm  imports,  and  more  than  7  percent  of  total 
South  American  imports. 

Colombian  exports  (excluding  gold)  exceeded  imports  when  imports 
were  reported  on  an  f.o.b.  basis,  but  in  1937  and  1938,  when  imports 
were  reported  on  a  c.i.f.  basis,  imports  were  greater.   In  1937  and 
1938,  however,  Colombian  exports  of  merchandise  and  gold  combined 
exceeded  imports.   From  the  standpoint  of  Colombia,  exports  of  gold 
are  similar  in  economic  significance  to  those  of  merchemdise. 
Colombian  commercial  policy. 

Depreciation  of  the  peso,  the  exchange  control  system,  and  high 
import  duties  greatly  influenced  the  course  of  Colombian  trade  in  the 

decade  1929-38. 

2/ 
The  tariff.-  Prior  to  May  20,  1936,  the  date  on  which  the  United 

States-Colombian  trade  agreement  became  effective,  the  Colombian 

tariff  was  essentially  of  the  single-column  type.   The  United  States- 

1/  Excluding  gold.  IncliKiing  gold,  Colombian  exports  in  1933  were 
valued  at.   163  million  pesos  (91  million  dollars). 

2/  Prior  to  1937,  import  values  employed  by  Colombia  were  f.o.b.  as 
declared  by  merchants;  beginning  in  1937  values  were  computed  on  the 
eJL.f .  basis.  In  the  Colombian  trade  returns,  exports  are  reported 
in  values  exclusive  of  export  duties. 


Colombian  trade  agreement  provided  for  reductions  of  the  basie  rates 
on  ma^  items.   These  concessions  were  extended  to  third  countries 
only  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
agreements • 

A  law  of  December  9»  1931,  provided  for  the  application  of  pen- 
alty tfiiriff  rates  on  goods  coming  from  countries  not  extending  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  Colombia j  duties  were  not  to  be  more  than 
one-fom-th  higher  than  the  existing  basic  rates.   The  first  applica- 
tion of  maximum  rates,  however,  was  not  decreed  until  July  23,  1936, 
when  they  were  made  applicable  to  imports  from  Thailand  (Siam) • 

The  Colombian  tariff  is  high,  and  at  present  is  based  on  a  mul- 
tiple-column tariff  policy,  the  operation  of  which  is  determined  by 
trade  balances.   The  maximum  colmin  (basic  rates  increased  by  one- 
fourth)  is  intended  for  countries  which  byy  little  or  nothing  from 
Colombia,  or  which  specifically  obstruct  entry  of  Colombian  products 
by  restrictive  measures  or  high  customs  duties.   The  basic  or  inter- 
mediate column  applies  to  countries  which  purchase  substantial  qxaan- 
tities  of  Colombian  products,  and  which  place  no  special  restrictions 
on  such  importations  or  payments  therefor.   The  minimum  colvunn  (con- 
ventional reductions  below  the  basic  rates)  is  extended  only  to  coun- 
tries entitled  thereto  by  unconditional  most-favored-nation  agreements. 

During  the  decade  1929-38,  commercisG.  agreements  involving  tariff 
concessions  or  import  quotas,  or  both,  were  concluded  with  Venezuela 
C193A,  1937,  1938,.  1939),  the  United  btates  (1936),  Chile  (1936), 
Denmark  U937),  and  Italy  (1938). 


Under  the  trade  agreement  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States, 
effective  May  20,  1936,  Colombia  granted  to  the  United  States  either 
reductions  in  duty  or  bindings  of  existing  tariff  treatment  on  more 
than  150  tariff  classifications,  covering  58  percent  of  total  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  1933.   The  reductions  in  duty  ranged  from 
16  to  90  percent  of  the  duties  in  effect  prior  to  the  agreement.  The 
United  States  granted  Colombia  a  reduction  in  duty  of  50  percent  on 
one  product,  bound  against  increase  the  duty  on  two  products  already 
reduced  by  50  percent  in  the  Brazilian  agreement,  and  bound  nine  com- 
modities on  the  free  list,  including  two  of  Colombia's  leading  export 
products  -  coffee  and  bananas.   These  items,  though  few  in  number, 
covered  88  percent  of  United  States  imports  from  Colombia  in  1933- 

Exchange  control.-  The  gold  standard  was  suspended  in  Colombia 
on  September  25,  1931«   Prior  to  that  date,  the  gold  value  of  the 
peso  was  fixed  at  1.59762  grams  of  gold  0.916-2/3  fine  (equivalent  to 
$0.9733  on  the  basis  of  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  at  that  time). 
Since  the  suspension  of  gold  payments,  the  gold  peso  has  been  revalued 
several  times.   The  latest  revaluation,  that  of  November  19,  1938, 
fixed  the  gold  value  of  the  peso  at  0.50782  gram  (equivailent  to  $0.5-414 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  gold  valxie  of  the  United  States  dollar). 

Exchange  control  has  been  in  effect  in  Colombia  since  September 
2A,  1931 •   Administration  of  the  exchange  control  system  is  vested  in 
the  Exchange  and  Export  Control  Board,  and  exchange  permits  must  be 
obtained  for  all  imports.   The  exchange  authorities  differentiate  be- 
tween "essential"  And  "nonessential"  commodities,  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  those  regarded  as  essential. 


The  exchange  regulations  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time. 
In  general  they  have  reqioired  delivery  to  the  Central  Bank  at  tne 
official  rate  of  a  specified  percentage  of  the  exchange  arising  out 
of  exports  of  certain  commodities,  the  remainder  being  available 
for  disposal  in  the  free  market  to  holders  of  exchange  permits. 

Following  the  drop  in  coffee  prices  in  1937,  exchange  restric- 
tions were  enforced  with  increased  rigidity.   The  Colombian  Congress 
on  November  16,  1937,  granted  extraordinary  powers  to  the  Executive 
to  introduce  emergency  exchange  regulations  and  import  restrictions. 
On  November  17,  1937,  the  issue  of  exchange  permits  was  restricted, 
the  free  exchange  market  was  made  subject  to  Government  control, 
guarantees  were  required  that  exchange  licenses  would  be  utilized, 
and  time  limits  were  prescribed  for  the  delivery  of  newly  mined 
gold  to  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.   In  1938  a  decree  authorized  a 
free  exchange  market,  subject  to  such  Government  intervention  as 
might  prove  necessary.   In  practice,  the  selling  rate  in  the  free 
market  has  closely  approximated  the  official  rate.-/ 

On  April  11,  19^0,  a  series  of  decrees  modified  the  Colombian 
exchange  control  system.   The  first  of  these  authorized  the  utili- 
zation of  the  Stabilization  Fund  (authorized  in  193^)  to  trade  in 


1/  For  the  years  covered  in  this  report,  the  average  value  of  the 
peso  (official  rate)  was  as  follows:  1929,  $0.9655j  1932,  $0.9527; 
1936,  $0.5708;  1937,  $0.5673;  'l938,  $0.5595;  1939,  $0.5706 
(Federal  Reserve  B\illetin,  February  1939  and  June  19-^0) .   Recent 
rates  (averages  for  Febrxiary  194-0)  have  been  as  follows:  Controlled 
(official  rate),  $0.57U;  Bank  of  the  Republic  (free)  rate,  $0.5698. 
The  latest  available  quotation  of  the  Stabilization  Fund  rate  was 
$0.5571  (Commerce  Reports,  June  29,  19^0). 
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notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  debt  certificates,  and 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  sight  or  for- 
ward exchange  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Exchange  Control 
office.   The  second  decree  provided  for  a  schedule  of  priorities 
in  granting  exchange  for  the  payment  of  imported  goods .   For  "this 
purpose,  imports  were  classified  in  four  categories.   Apparently 
an  element  of  flexibility  from  the  priority  system  was  provided  for 
by  the  third  decree,  under  which  importers  holding  exchange  permits 
for  which  remittance  had  not  been  authorized,  might  arrange  con- 
tracts with  the  Stabilization  Fund  (through  the  banks)  for  the  pur- 
chase of  exchange  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  exchange  in  that 
Fund. 

Compensatioix  and  clearing  agreements.  -  During  the  decade 
1929-38,  Colombia  concluded  formal  compensation  or  clearing  agree- 
ments with  Italy  (193^,  1936,  1938),  Germany  (1935,  1937,  1938), 
Czechoslovakia  (1936,  1937),  Denmark  (1937),  and  Norway  (1938). 
Trade'  with  a  number  of  other  countries  was  placed  on  a  compensation 
basis,  primarily  because  of  action  taken  by  the  Colombian  Exchange 
and  Export  Control  Board.   These  coim tries  included  Spain,  Thailand 
(Siam),  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Trade  between  Colombia  and  Germany  was  placed  on  an  informal 
compensation  basis  in  December  193^.   From  November  1935  to 
November  1936,  relations  were  governed  by  an  agreement  of  November 
1935,  whicn  contemplated  a  compensated  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
A  balance  adverse  to  Colombia  resulted,  however,  and  on  November  10, 
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1936f  the  Colombian  Excheoige  Control  Board  yirtually  suspended  imports 
from  Qermangr  hy  limiting  permits  for  8\ich  imports  to  raw  materials  and 
commodities  lurgently  needed  for  Colombian  industry.  On  June  1,  1937 , 
a  new  agreement  provided  for  a  bilateral  balancix)g  of  Colombian-German 
trade. 

A  clearing  agreement  between  Colcunbia  and  Italy  was  concluded  in 
193i^,  but  was  terminated  by  Colombia  in  1935.   In  1936  a  new  clearing 
agreement  was  signed,  aixi  on  April  23,  1933,  an  agreement  involving 
import  quotas  and  clearing  arrangements  was  concluded.   In  1929 
Colombian  imports  from  Italy  were  greatly  in  excess  of  exports  to  that 
co\intry;  in  1932  there  was  a  small  export  balance  in  favor  of  Colombia, 
Colombian  exports  to  Italy  in  1936  and  1937  (in  terms  of  dollar  val\ie), 
were  double  imports  from  Italy,  but  in  1938  imports  and  exports  were 
almost  the  same. 
Trend  of  the  trade. 

Exports. ~  In  its  export  trade,  Colombia  depends  principally  upon 
coffee  and  other  agricultural  products,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  on 
mineral  products.   More  than  nine-tenths  of  Colombian  exports  fall 
into  these  two  classifications,  and  three-fifths  or  more  of  total  ex- 
port p  usually  consist  of  one  product  -  coffee.   Exports  from  Colombia 
to  the  world  and  to  the  United  btates  in  the  period  192^-38  are  shown 
in  tables  1  and  2.   The  year  1929,  the  earliest  shown  in  the  detailed 
tables  hereinafter  presented,  was  not  a  peak  year  in  exports  to  the 
world  as  a  whole,  or  in  exports  to  the  United  States,  having  been  ex- 
ceeded in  both  1926  and  1928. 
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1/ 

Colombian  exports  in  1929  (exclusive  of  gold)  were  valued  at 

122  million  pesos  (118  million  dollars).   In  1932  they  declined  to 
67  million  pesos  (64  million  dollars),  or  55  percent  of  the  1929  peso 
value  and  54  percent  of  the  dollar  value.   They  recovered  in  1937  to 
152  million  pesos  (86  million  dollars),  or  about  one  and  one-fourth 
times  the  1929  peso  value  and  73  percent  of  the  1929  dollar  figiire. 
In  1938,  as  a  result  of  price  declines,  exports  dropped  to  144  million 
pesos  (81  million  dollars).   Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  the 
value  of  exports  in  1939  rose  to  163  million  pesos  (approximately  93 
million  dollars),  a  gain  of  13  percent  over  1938,  in  terms  of  dollars. 

Gold,  an  important  element  in  Colombian  exports,  has  become  in- 
creasingly significant  in  recent  years.   Exports  of  gold  declined 
from  5  million  dollars  in  1929  to  3  million  dollars  in  1932,  but  in 
1937  increased  to  18  million  dollars.   In  1938  they  amounted  to  more 
than  10.5  million  dollars.   Statistics  of  exports  of  gold  in  1939  are 
not  available,  but  gold  production  in  that  year  had  an  estimated  value 
of  more  than  20  million  dollars. 


l/  In  the  Colombian  trade  statistics,  exports  of  gold  are  recorded 
separately  from  exports  of  merchandise. 
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Year 


Table  1.  -  Colombia:  Tra'de  with  the  vforld,  192/^-38 
(Valuo  in  thousands) 


Exports 


Pesos 


Includ- : Exclud- 
ing  gold;ing  gold 


United  States 
dollars 


Includ-  : Exc lud- 
ing  gold;ing  gold 


Conversion 
rates: 
1  peso 
equal  s 


Imports 


Pesos 


United 
States 
dollars 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 

1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


86,166  :  84,248 

84,824  :  83,214 

111,717  : 110,196 

108,999  : 107, 622 

133,606  : 132, 502 

126,872  : 121,677 

113,288  : 104, 225 

98,427  :  80,450 

70,195  :  67,109 

73,391  :  67,586 

152,405  :123,891 

14.2,788  :  123, 602 

157,632  : 136,844 

184,187  : 152,169 

163,227  : 144,446 


83,865  :  81,999 

82,560  :  80,993 

109,986  : 108,487 

106,481  :105,136 

130,520  : 129, 441 

• 

122,761  : 117, 73 5 

109,459  : 100, 702 

95,100  :  77,730 

66,896  :  63,955 

58,947  :  54,285 

93,760  :  76., 218 

80,090  :  69,328 

90,118  :  78,234 

104,176  :  86,067 

91,293  :  80,789 


.733 

.9733 

.9845 

.9769 

.9769 

.9676 
.9662 
.9662 
.9530 
.8032 

.6152 
.5609 
.5717 
.5656 
.5593 


55,590 

88,791 
110,691 
125,766 
148,547 

126,376 
62,841 
41,046 
30,649 
49,666 

87,559 

106,854 

120,037 

1/169,682 

1/159,252 


54,106 

86,420 

108,975 

122,861 

U5,115 

122,281 
60,717 
39,658 
29,209 
39,892 

53,866 

59,934 

68,625 

1/95,972 

1/89,070 


1/  Beginning  in  1937,  imports  viere   valued  on  a  c.i.f.  basis  instead 
of  an  f.o.b.  basis;   this  operated  to  increase  the  value  of  imports. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anviario  de 
Estadistica  General  and  Anuario  de  Comercio  Exterior  de  la  Colombia. 
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Table  2.  -  Colombia:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  192^-38  l/ 
(Value  in  thousands) 


Exports 

Imports 

1           Pesos 

:  United  States   : 

Percent 

of  total 

;  United 
1   States 
1  dollars 

{Percent  of 

Year 

:         dollars         : 

to  United  States 

1  Pesos 

•total  froD 

rlnclud- 

:Exclud- 

:Includ- 

:Exclud-: 

[nclud- 

:Exclud- 

:  United 

:ine  eold 

:mg  edd 

:inK  eold 

:ine  edd: 

Lne  gold 

:ine  gold 

:   States 

192A 

i  69,063 

:  67,261 

'.  67,219 

i  65,465! 

80.5 

:     79.8 

i     25,674 

't     24,989 

'       46.2 

1925 

.  69,701 

68,148 

67,840 

:   66,328: 

82.2 

:     81.9 

:     42,194 

:     41,067 

47.5 

1926 

!  95,979 

94,811 

94,491 

:  93,341: 

85.9 

:     86.0 

:     53,026 

:     52,204 

47.9 

1927 

90,/t66 

89,118 

88,376 

87,060: 

83.0 

:     82.8 

!     56,465 

.     55,161 

44.9 

1928 

103,837 

102,752 

101,438 

•100,379: 

77.7 

77.5 

66,236 

64,706 

44.6 

1929  . 

95,39A 

90,213 

92,303 

87,290: 

75.2 

74.1 

58,050 

56,170 

45.9 

1930  . 

91,677, 

82,641 

88,578 

79,84S: 

80.9 

79.3 

28,537 

27,573 

45.4 

1931  • 

8l,A32 

64,525 

78,680 

62,344: 

82.7 

80.2 

17,196 

16, 6U 

41.9 

1932  . 

54,04.6: 

50,960: 

51,506 

48,565: 

77.0 

75.9 

12,859 

12,254 

42.0 

1933   : 

49,042: 

49,042: 

39,391 

39,391: 

66.8 

72.6 

18,286 

U,688 

36.8 

193A  i 

104,43li 

81,266: 

64,246 

49,995: 

68.5 

65.6 

38,442 

23,649 

43.9 

1935   : 

93,889: 

74,703: 

52,662 

41,901: 

65.8     . 

60.4 

4^,229 

24,808: 

a.4 

1936  : 

95,108: 

74,320: 

54,373: 

42,489: 

60.3     ' 

54.3 

49,559. 

28,333. 

41.3 

1937  : 

118,089: 

86,070: 

66,791: 

48,681: 

64.1     : 

56.6     : 

2/82,067 

2/46,417: 

48.4 

1938  : 

94,949: 

76,169: 

53,105: 

42,601: 

58.2     . 

52.7     : 

2/81,608: 

2/45,643: 

51.2 

1/  For  conversion  rates,  see  table  1. 
2/  Beginning  in  1937,  imports  vrere  valued  on  a  c.i.f.  basis  instead  of  an  f .o.b. 
basis ;  this  operated  to  increase  the  value  of  imports . 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anviario  de  Estadistica 
General  and  Anuario  de  Comercio  Exterior  de  la  Colombia. 
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Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  Colombian  exports  are  not  available. 
The  effect  of  fluctuations  in  prices  and  quantities  on  the  export  trade 
of  Colombia,  however,  is  indicated  in  part  by  statistics  for  tho  leading 
Colombian  export  cOTmiodities  -  coffee  and  petroleum.   In  the  period 
1929-38,  these  commodities,  in  terms  of  value,  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately seven-eighths  of  all  Colombian  exports.   The  quantities  of  cof- 
fee and  petroleum  exported,  and  their  \mit  values,  indicate  that  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  Colombian  exports  from  1929  to  1932  may  be  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  decline  in  prices;  the  subsequent  recovery  may 
be  attributed  to  increases  in  the  quantities  of  goods  exported  (see 
table  5). 

Colombian  exports  of  coffee  increased  from  375  million  pounds  in 
1929  to  A21  million  pounds  in  1932,  or  by  about  one-eighth.   The  unit 
value  of  exports  of  coffee  in  the  same  period  declined  by  one-half 
(from  $0,198  to  $0,097  per  pound) .^   Exports  of  coffee  from  Colombia 
continued  to  increase  after  1932,  reaching  553  million  pounds  in  1937, 
or  nearly  one  and  one-half  times  the  exports  in  1929.   In  1938  the 
quantity  of  coffee  exported  increased  slightly  to  5^5  million  pounds. 
Unit  values  of  exports,  however,  continued  through  1937  at  about  the 
1932  level,  but  declined  to  $0,088  per  pound  in  1938,  or  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  1929  level. 

From  1929  to  1932,  exports  of  petroleiun  fell  in  unit  value  much 
more  sharply  than  in  quantity;  from  1932  to  1938  they  rose  in  quantity 
slightly  more  than  in  unit  value. 
J7  See  table  5. 
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Imports .  -  The  most  notable  features  of  the  Colombian  ilnport  trade 
in  the  decade  1929-38  were  the  increasing  importance  of  imports  of  ma- 
chinery, the  decline  in  the  share  of  imports  of  textile  products,  and 
the  maintenance  "by   the  United  States  of  its  position  as  the  leading 
supplier  of  Colombian  imports. 

Imports  into  Colombia  from  all  countries  and  ftom  the  tJhited  States, 
in  the  period  1924-38,  have  already  been  shown  in  tables  1  and  2.  The 
year  1929  (the  earliest  shown  in  the  detailed  tables),  was  not  a  peak 
year  in  imports  either  from  the  world  or  from  the  United  States,  im- 
ports in  1928  having  exceeded  those  in  1929. 

The  total  Colombian  import  trade  in  1929  was  valued  at  126  million 
pesos  (122  million  dollars).   It  declined  in  1932  to  30  million  pesos 
(29  million  dollars),  or  about  one-fourth  of  that  in  1929.   Recovering 
to  170  million  pesos  (96  million  dollars)  In  1937  (on  a  new  and  higher 
valuation  basis)  ,^  it  declined  in  1938  to  159  million  pesos  (89  million 
dollars).   Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  the  value  of  imports  rose 

to  183  million  pesos  (approximately  105  million  dollars)  in  1939,  a  gain 

2/ 

of  18  percent  over  1938,  in  terms  of  dollars.-' 

Exports  from  Colombia. 

C.ompo8iti,on«  -  Colombian  exports  consist  almost  entirely  of  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  products,  especially  coffee,  bananas,  and  petro- 
leum.  In  the  decade  1929-38,  the  proportion  of  the  total  accounted 
for  by  these  two  groups  (excluding  gold)  ranged  between  93  and  97  per- 
cent.  In  recent  years  the  proportion  of  agricultural  products  has 

'   2/  Prior  to  1937,  Colombian  import  values  are  f .o.b.j beginning 
in  1937,  they  are  c.i.f.;  this  operated  to  Increase  the  value  of  im- 
ports. 

2/  Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  Colombian  imports  are  not  available. 
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declined  slightly,  while  that  of  mineral  products  has  increased.   The 
Colombian  export  classification  also  inclvides  animals  and  animal  prod- 
ucts; manufactures;  forest  products;  game  and  fish  products;  and 
miscellaneous  products.   Exports  from  Colanbia,  ty  groups  and  principal 
subgroups,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  pesos  in  table 
3  and  in  dollars  in  table  4-"='   The  percentages  for  the  various  groups 
shown  below  are  exclusive  of  gold,  which  is  shown  separately  in  the  Co- 
lombian statistics. 

For  every  group  and  individual  commodity  shown  In  table  4,  there 
was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  dollar  value  of  exports  between  1929  and  1932, 
caused  entirely  or  in  considerable  part  by  lower  prices.   All  groups 
and  commodities  except  bananas  showed  increases  in  dollar  values  in  1937 
over  1932.   Dollar  values  in  1937,  however,  were  below  those  in  1929 
except  for  forest  products  and  the  agricultiiral  products  subgroup  -raw 
materials." 

Most  groups,  subgroups,  and  commodities  showed  lower  values  for 
1938  than  for  1937.   For  the  principal  commodities,  the  ratios  of  the 
dollar  value  of  exports  in  1938  to  that  in  1929  were  as  follows:  Cof- 
fee, 67  percent;  bananas,  58  percent;  crude  petroletun,  80  percent; 
and  hides  and  skins,  58  percent. 


^ In  the  Colombian  trade  statistics,  exports  of  gold  are  carried 
separately;  they  do  not  appear  in  the  mineral  products  group,  and  are 
not  included  in  the  percentages  shown.   The  Colombian  export  schedule 
was  revised  in  1934-,  the  new  classifications  becoming  effective  with 
the  1935  trade  annual.   There  -.vere  slight  changes  in  most  of  the 
groups,  and  the  data  given  for  1929  are,  therefore,  not  in  all  cases 
strictly  comparable  with  those  for  other  years  shown  in  tables  3  and  U» 


Id 


1/  ' 

Table  3.  -  Colombia:  Exports, ^^  in  terms  of  pesos,  by  groups,  principal  subgroups, 
and  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(Value  in  thousands  of  ~)bsos) 


Commodity  group,  subgrouT,  or  commodity  7j 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1933 


Grand  total,  including  gold 
Grand  total,  excluding  gold 


126,872 


70.195 


167.632 


18A.188 


i;?3..677 


67.109 


1?6,.'?M 


I'i2.l69 


Agricultural  aroducts 
Food  products 


3/  86.292 


J9^Qi2. 


100. /iff  0 


106.71ii 


Coffee,  including  ground 

Bananas,  fresh  

Raw  materials        ■  ■  ■ 


Mineral  products 


Petroleum,  crude 


85,955 

76,387 

8,850 

2/  263 

27.031 


Animals  ond  animal  products 
Hides  and  skins  


27,016 
4.g7A 


/^8,919 

ii2,910 

6,007 

100 

16.^37 


16,329 


:!81 


100,197 

91,971 

8,207 

283 

28.307 


106,132 

99,175 

6,983 

532 

35.170 


Manufactured  products 
Semimanufactures 


ii,007 

3/       2.886 


Platinura  and   its  alloys 
Finished  products  


Forest  products 


2L 


2,623 
U 

A39 


862 


656 


28,269 
3.718 


3,638 

.1*562. 


35,079 
,  S.404 


5,329 
?.2A0 


A95 
A95 
161 


3,321 

3,18ii 

Tin 


2,765 

2,666 

^75 


Game  and  fish  and  products 


All  other  products 
Reexports  


2L 


200 


Ji 


J^ 


^81 


2L 


JZS5. 


293 


722 


275 


JX. 


293 


163.226 


l/f/.-/./6 


98,916. 


97,682 

38,779 

8,88A 

1,234 

37.298 


37,206 


/;,ou 


1,796 

1,651 

536 

?6? 


JJ^ 


621 


570 


Gold,  total  exports 
Gold,  in  bars  


5,195 
3,598 


3,036 
79A 


20,788 
20,'7fJ8 


32,019 
32,019 


iS,7?0 

18,780 


iT General  exports,  excluding  gold. Values  are  f .o.b.  frontier,  excluding  export  duties,  as  de- 
clared by  merchants.   Ebqjorts  of  gold  are  sbovm  separately  at  the  bottom  of  this  table. 

2/  Classifications  employed  In  this  tabl«  are  those  given  in  the  Colombian  export  statistics  for 
1938.   Groups  are  ranked  according  to  value  in  1938.   The  export  schedule  was  revised  in  193A,  and 
became  effective  beginning  with  the  1935  annual.   The  data  here  given  for  1929  are  not  all  strictly 
comparable  with  data  for  other  years.   There  were  slight  changes  in  all  except  one  group.   The  only 
change  of  importance,  however,  was  the  transfer  of  platinum  from  the  mineral  products  group  to  the 
manufactured  products  group. 

^  Not  strictly  comparable  because  of  revision  of  the  export  schedule. 

Ij    Not  available. 


Source:  Compiled  tij   the  U.  S.  Tariff  Comnissimi  from  Anuario  de  Comercio  Sxterlor  de  la  Colombia. 
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Agricultural  products  constituted  from  68  to  73  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  exports  in  the  10  years  1929-38 •   This  group  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  coffee  and  bananas.   In  1938  coffee  constituted  three- 
fifths  of  all  Colombian  exports.   Bananas  accounted  for  6  percent,  and 
agricultural  raw  materials  for  less  than  1  percent.   The  other  impor- 
tant export  group  -  mineral  prodixcts  -  is  composed  entirely  of  crude 
petroleum,-'  which  in  the  decade  1929-38  accounted  for  from  21  to  26 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  exports.   Animals  and  animal  products  (al- 
most entirely  hides  and  skins)  constituted  from  1  to  nearly  4.  percent 
of  the  value  of  total  exports. 

Other  Colombian  exports,  which  together  accoxmted  in  1938  for  less 
than  3  percent  of  all  shipments  abroad,  were  manufactured  products 
(largely  platinum  and  its  alloys),  forest  products,  game  and  fish  and 
products,  and  miscellaneous  products. 

Exports  of  gold,  shown  separately  in  table  3,   were  valued  at  5 
million  pesos  (5  million  dollars)  in  1929,  3  million  pesos  (3  million 
dollars)  in  1932,  and  32  million  pesos  (18  million  dollars)  in  1937. 
In  1938  they  amounted  to  19  million  pesos  (10.5  million  dollars),  as 
compared  with  a  total  export  trade,  exclusive  of  gold,  of  144-  million 
pesos  (81  million  dolleu:s). 

Quantities,  values,  and  unit  val\ies  of  selected  Colombian  export 
commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  5. 
The  trend  of  exports  of  coffee,  the  leading  export  commodity,  was  up- 
ward (in  tenns  of  quantity)  diiring  the  decade.   Quantities  increased 

l/    Gold  and  platinum  are  not  included  in  this  classification. 
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from  375  million  pounds  in  1929  to  565  million  pounds  in  1938,  or  51 
percent  above  the  1929  figure.   The  dollar  value  of  exports  of  coffee, 
however,  declined  by  nearly  one-half  between  1929  and  1932;  thereafter 
it  increased  until  1937,  when  it  amounted  to  three-foiirths  of  that  in 
1929.   In  1938  the  dollar  value  declined  somewhat. 

Exports  of  bananas  from  Colombia  have  vsuried  considerably.  They 
declined  from  10  million  bunches  in  1929  to  6  million  bunches  in  1932 j 
in  the  period  1936-38  they  ranged  between  6,6  and  8.6  mil lion  bunches. 
The  dollar  value  of  ex^Dorts,  however,  declined  by  more  than  one-half 
between  1929  and  1937,  recovering  somewhat  in  1938. 

Exports  of  crude  petroleum  declined  from  18  million  barrels  in 
1929  to  16  million  barrels  in  1932.   Thereafter  they  increased,  the 
quantity  in  1938  being  almost  the  same  as  that  in  1929.   The  dollar 
value  of  exports  in  1932  v/as  59  i:)ercent  of  that  in  1929.   After  1932 
dollar  values  increased,  and  in  1938  reached  80  percent  of  that  in  1929. 
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Table  5.  -  Colornbla:   Exports  of  selected  corunodities, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Commodity 


1929   •  1932   •  1936 


1937 


1938 


Coffee,  1,000  lbs. 
Bananas,  1,000 
bunches  of  50  lbs. 

Petroleum,   cmde, 
1,000  bbls.  


Coffee  

Bananas  


Petroleum,  crude 


Coffee,  lb.  

Bananas,  bunch  of 
50  lbs.  


Petroleum,  crude, 
bbl. 


(^antity 


375, lU 
10,155 


^21,375 
5,889 


521, /,79 
8,309 


552,6>46 
6,585 


565,336 
8,608 


18,/^79  :     15,855   :     16,^37  :     17,7A3  :     18,/.53 
Value  in  1.000  U.   S.   dollars^ 


7^,396 
8,56^ 

26, Ul 


40,89A 
5,725 

15,561 


52,580 
/.,692 

16,161 


56,09A 
3,950 

19,8a 


0.198 
.8A3 

1..U5 


0.097 
.972 

.981 


0.101 
.565 

.983 


.600 


1.118 


1/     Converted  at  rates  shov/n  in  table  1. 


A9,65A 
A,  969 

20,810 


Unit  value   in  U.   S.  dollars 

0.102   :        0.088 


.577 


1.128 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  de 
Comer cio  Exterioi"  de  la  Colombia. 
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Destination.  -  The  principal  destinations  of  Colombian  exports 
{exclusive  of  gold)  in  1938,  with  share  of  the  total  value  taken  by- 
each  country,  were  the  United  States,  53  percent;  Germany,  15  percent; 
the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  12  percent;  Canada,  10  percent;  and 
France,  5  percent.   Other  markets  included  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Japan.   All  Colombian  exports  of  gold  in  1938  went 
to  the  United  States.   Exports  from  Colombia  to  selected  countries,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  pesos  in  table  6  and  in  dol- 
lars   in  table  7.   More  detailed  data  for  1937  are  shown  in  table  8. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has  been  by  far  the  leading  pur- 
chaser of  Colombian  products  shipped  abroad.   On  the  basis  of  value, 
approximately  three-fourths  of  all  exports  from  Colombia  in  1929  and 
1932  (excluding  gold),  went  to  this  market.   In  the  years  1936-38,  the 
share  of  the  United  States  declined  to  about  one-half,  and  the  propor- 
tions taken  by  Germany,  France,  and  Italy'  increased.   The  United  States, 
however,  has  customarily  taken  all  or  practically  all  of  the  exports  of 
gold  which  increased  rapidly  in  the  period  1932-37.   United  States  pur- 
chases (exclusive  of  gold)  have  ranged  in  value  from  42  million  dollars 
(1936)  to  87  million  dollars  (1929);  in  1938  they  amounted  to  A3   mil- 
lion dollars. 

German  purchases  of  Colombian  products,  which  accounted  for  but  2 
percent  of  the  total  value  in  1929,  constituted  between  12  and  17  per- 
cent in  the  years  1936-38.   Values  varied  from  2.6  million  dollars 
(1929)  to  13  million  dollars  (1936),  and  in  1938  were  12  million  dol- 
lars.  France's  share  increased  from  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
in  1929  to  nearly  5  percent  in  1938;  Italy  also  increased  its  partici- 
pation in  the  Colombian  export  trade  during  the  decade. 
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Table  6.  -  Colombia:  Foreign  trade  with"  selected  countries,  in  terms  of 
pesos,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(Value  in  thousands  of  pesos) 


Country 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Exports  to: 


All  countries,  including  gold  

All  countries,  excluding  goldi/  — 


126,872 


70.195 


1?7,632 


ISA. 188 


121.677 


67.109 


136.8AA 


1^2,169 


UMITED  STATES  - 
United  Kingdom 

Germany  

Japan  

Italy  

France  


Netherlands  West  Indies 

Canada  


All  other  countries 


Imports  from:^ 


All  countries 


90,213 

6,038 

2,687 

2/ 

511 

565 

\3U 

6,0U 

15,515 


126.376 


50,960 

811 

2,870 

2/ 

828 

1,983 

1,095 

3,150 

5,a2 


30.6A9 


7A,320 

2,353 

22,679 

135 

95A 

6,25A 

15,106 

8,023 

7,020 


120.037 


86,070 

686 

18,7^6 

252 

2,722 

7,A56 

18, 5U 

10,181 

7,512 


169.682 


DNITED  STATES  - 
United  Kingdom 

Germany  

Japan  

Italy  

France  


Netherlands  West  Indies 

Canada 

All  other  countries  


58,050 

12,859 

18,186 

6,091 

18,22A 

A,  690 

1,A16 

391 

.-^,017 

706 

7,122 

1,A32 

U5 

95 

661 

225 

18,255 

A,  160 

A9,559 

22,600 

26, 70.^ 

132 

A83 

3,770 

599 

772 

15,A18 


82,067 

31,977 

22,752 

358 

1,326 

5,32A 

707 

1,864 

23,307 


163^226 


144. U6 


76,169 

723 

21,075 

125 

1,919 

6,7U 

16,866 

U,176 

6,679 


159.252 


81,608 

19,663 

27,531 

269 

1,833 

5,346 

563 

1,615 

20,82A 


^ General  exports,  excluding  gold.   Values  are  f.o.b.  frontier,  excluding  ex- 
port duties,  as  declared  by  merchants.  Colombia's  shipments  of  gold  v/ere  as  follov/s: 


Total  all  countries 
UNITED  STATES  — 


All  other  countries  

2/  Less  than  500. 
"^     General  imports,  including 
Prior  to  1937  values  are  f .o.b.j 


1222 

5.195 

5,181 

U 


1932     1936      1937  1938 

(in  thousands  of  pesos) 

3.086   20.788    32.019  18.780 

3,086   20,788    32,019  18,780 


parcel  post.   Values  as  declared  by  merchants, 
beginning  in  1937  they  are  c.i.f. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  de  Comercio 
Exterior  de  la  Colombia, 
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Table  8.-  Colombia;  Foreign  trade  by  geographic  areas  and 
principal  countries,  in  1937 

(Value  in  thotjsapds  of  U.S,  dollare) 


Ejqports  1/2/ 
(1  peso  =  10.5656) 


Importe  1/ 
(1  peso  =  So, 5656) 


Exported  to  - 


Value 


: Percent 
!of  totsJL 
; exports 


Impoirbed  from  - 


Value 


: Percent 
:of  total 
; imports 


Western  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Canada  —————— 


Netherlands  W. 
Argentina 


Indies 


All  other  coxmtries  - 
Total  


Europe; 

United  Kingdom 
Germany  — — — 

France  

Italy 


48,681 

5,759 

10,^89 

630 


6^,?93 


56.6 

6.7 

12.2 

.4 


Western  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Canada  


76. 


Venezuela  

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
All  other  countries 


Total 


;  46,417 
1,054 
832 
479 
2.01? 


Netherlands  

Belgium-Luxemburg  

All  other  countries  - 
Total  

Asia; 
Japan 


All  other  countries  - 


Total 
Afirica  — 
Oceania  — 


toand  total, 
excluding  gold 

(irand  total, 
including  gold 


; tEurope: 

: :  United  Kingdom 

: ;  Germany  

: :  France  

Italy 


Netherlands  

All  other  countries 


Total 


:A8ia: 

:  Japan 

!  Indo-China 


All  other  countries 
Total  


: Africa 


: : Oceania 


86,067  ;  100.0  ::  Grand  total 
:       : : 


»^fV4,177  ; 


203 
260 
U6 


609  : 


U 


48.4. 

1.1 
.8 
.5 

2.1 


50.801  ; 52,5_ 


44.. 516  :   4.6.4 


.2 

.3 

a. 


.6 


3/  Import  values  c.l.f .  and  export  values  f .o.b.  frontier  (excluding  export 
duties)  as  declared  by  merchants.   Parcel  post  is  included. 

2/  Colombia's  shipments  of  gold  in  1937  were  valued  at  $18,109,757. 
2/  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Source:  Compiled  ly  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anviario  de  Comeroio 
Exterior  de  la  Colombia,  1938, 
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Purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom,  which  represented  about  5  percent 
of  the  total  value  in  1929 >  declined  to  one-half  of  1  percent,  or  less, 
in  1937  and  in  1933.   The  decline  in  1937  is  attributable  to  the 
bumper  banana  crop  in  Jamaica  in  that  year,  and  to  the  purchase  by  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Jamaican  rather  than  Colombian  bananas.   As  a  result 
of  the  unfavorable  balance  thus  created,  Colombia  denounced  its  com- 
mercial treaty  of  1866  with  the  United  Kingdom.   Experts  to  Japan 
have  formed  a  negligible  part  of  the  total  Colombia  export  trade. 

A  substantial  portion  of  Colombian  exports,  principally  crude 
petroleum  for  refining,  goes  to  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.   The  re- 
fined petroleum  is  shipped  chiefly  to  western  European  countries,  and 
the  United  States.   Canada  is  also  an  important  meirket  for  Colombian 
crude  petroleum  and  bananas.   Colombian  exports  to  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  are  very  small;  in  1937  they  amounted  to  but  796  thousand 
dollars,  or  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total.   Among  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  Argentina  is  the  principal  market. 

Colombian  agricultural  products  go  largely  to  the  United  States 
and  Germany.   In  the  period  1935-37  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  value  of  all  coffee  was  taken  by  the  United  States;  the  United 
States  and  Germany  combined  accounted  for  over  90  percent  of  such  ex- 
ports.  Other  markets  for  coffee  in  1937  included  Canada  and  Italy. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  exports  of  bananas  in  1935  and  1936  (in  tema 
of  value)  were  shipped  to  the  United  States;  in  1937,  however,  the 

1/  The  value  of  exports  to  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Japan  have  varied  as  follows:  France,  from  54-7  thousand  dollars  (1929) 
to  U'2   million  dollars  (1937);  Italy,  ftom  U^U   thousand  dollars  (1929) 
to  1.5  mm  ion  dollars  (1937);  the  United  Kingdom,  from  388  thousand 
dollars  (1937)  to  5.8  million  dollars  (l929);  Japan,  from  less  than 
500  dollars  (1929  and  1932)  to  U3  thousand  dollars  (1937). 
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share  of  the  United  States  was  nearly  three-f oxirths .   The  United 
Kingdom,  the  second  countiy  of  destination  in  1935,  yielded  this 
position  to  Germany  in  1936  and  1937,  when  the  latter  country  took 
more  than  one-fotirth  of  all  exports  of  bananas. 

Eaqx)rts  of  mineral  products  from  Colombia,  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  crude  petroleum  in  1936  and  1937,  went  principally  to  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies  (for  refiLning  and  export),  Canada,  and  France. 
In  1937  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  took  52  percent,  Canada  20  percent, 
and  France  18  percent  of  such  exports. 

Hides  and  skins  exported  by  Colombia  consist  almost  entirely  of 
cattle  hides.  The  principal  markets  in  recent  years,  with  share  of 
the  total  in  1937,  have  been  Belgium-Luxemburg,  33  percent;  Germany, 
25  percent;  the  Netherlands,  15  percent;  and  the  United  States,  12 
percent.  The  small  exports  of  goat  and  sheep  skins  go  principally 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Of  the  remaining  important  Colombian  exports  -  gold  and  platinum  - 
gold  is  shipped  exclusively  to  the  United  States.   Three-fourths  or 
more  of  the  value  of  exports  of  platinum  was  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  the  period  1935-37;  in  1937  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France  accounted  for  the  remainder. 
Inrports  into  Colombia. 

Composition.  -  The  Colombian  import  classification  consists  of 

seven  groups,  the  most  important  of  which  are  manufactiu-ed  products 

"ij  The  discTissions  of  export  commodities  by  coimtries  of  destination 
and  of  import  commodities  by  coimtries  of  origin  are  based  on  sta- 
tistics furnished  by  the  Division  of  Regional  Information,  U,  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.   Data  for  years  subsequent  to  1937  are  not 
readily  available. 
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(finished  and  semifinished)  and  agricultural  products.   Imports  into 
Colombia,  by  groups,  principal  siobgroups,  and  commodities,  in  specified 
years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  pesos  in  table  9  and  in  dollars  in 
table  10.^ 

In  terms  of  dollar  value,  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  imports  in 
all  groups  in  1932,  as  compared  with  1929.   Imports  in  1937  in  all 
groxips  except  forest  products  were  smaller  than  in  1929>  but  larger 
than  in  1932.   Imports  in  most  groups  and  subgroups  declined  somewhat 
in  1938;  a  conspicuous  exception  was  tubing,  piping,  and  accessories 
for  oil  vrells.   In  dollar  value  the  ratios  of  imports  in  1938  to 
those  in  1929  for  the  major  groups  were  as  fo3J.oY/s:  Manufactured  pro- 
ducts, 78  percent;  agricviltural  products,  47  percent;  and  animals 
and  animal  products,  20  percent. 

Colombian  imports  of  manufactured  products  increased  irregularly 
in  share  of  total  imports  ftrom  87  percent  in  1929  to  more  than  92  per- 
cent in  1938.   By  far  the  greater  part  of  manufactured  products  im- 
ported into  Colombia  consists  of  finished  products,  80  percent  of 
total  imports  falling  into  this  classification  in  1938,  as  compared 
with  12  percent  for  semifinished  products. 


3/  Becaxise  of  the  revision  of  the  Colombian  import  schedule  in  1934, 
it  has  been  impracticable  to  provide  data  for  the  subgroups  and  com- 
modities in  1929.   Data  are  given  for  the  commodity  groups  for  this 
year,  but  they  probably  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for 
later  years. 
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Imports  of  JOBiChxruBTj,   the  leadliig  subgroup  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, haTS  been  an  increasingly  in^wrtant  element  in  Colombia's  trade, 
the  share  increasing  regularly  firom  11  percent  in  1932  to  18  percent 
la  1938 •   ^he  principal  commodities  have  been  electrical  and  other 
apparatus,  mining  and  construction  machinery,  and  textile  machinery 
and  sewing  machines. 

Textile  products  have  formed  a  progressively  smaller  proportion 
of  Colombian  imports  in  recent  years,  dropping  from  34  percent  of  the 
total  in  1932  to  16  percent  in  1938.   Cotton  piece  goods,  the  most 
important  single  item,  accounted  for  23  percent  of  total  imports  in 
1932  fits  compared  with  less  than  9  percent  in  1938. 

The  share  of  metal  manufactiires  (other  than  machinery)  increased 
irregularly  from  9  percent  in  1932  to  L^  percent -in  1938,  largely  as 
a  result  of  increased  imports  of  tubing,  piping,  and  accessories  for 
the  eixpanding  oil  industry.   Other  metal  manufactures  include  tools 
and  implements,  articles  of  copper,  brass,  and  bronze,  and  cable,  wire, 
chains,  and  pulleys. 

Other  finished  manufactures,  with  share  of  total  imports  in  1938, 
are  chemical  products,  8  percent;  transport  materials,  largely  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  and  other  vehicles,  7  percent;  ceramics,  earths, 
cements,  and  glass,  3  percent;  paper  and  cardboard,  3  percent; 
leather  rubber  and  similar  products,  2  percent;  and  food  products, 
2  percent.   The  subgroup  of  semifinished  products  inclxided  chemical 
products,  5  percent;  iron  and  steel,  3  percent;  and  prepared  yarns 
and  fibers,  3  percent. 
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Agricultural  products  (other  than  manufactured  foods)  imported 
into  Colombia  consist  largely  of  the  cereals,  and  such  raw  materials 
as  cotton,  copra,  malt,  and  malting  barley.   In  the  decade  1929-38, 
crude  agricultural  products  declined  irregularly  in  relative  import- 
ance from  8  percent  of  total  imports  in  1929  to  5  percent  in  1938. 
The  remaining  Colombian  imports  -  animal,  forest,  mineral,  game  and 
fish,  and  miscellaneous  products  -  together  accounted  for  less  than  3 
percent  of  total  imports  in  1938. 

Soiirces.  -  On  the  basis  of  value,  Colombian  imi->orts  in  1938  came 
from  the  following  principal  sources:   the  United  States  (51  percent), 
Germany  (17  percent) ,  and  the  United  Kingdom  (12  percent) .   Other 
suppliers  in  this  year  included  France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy, 
Canada,  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  Argentina,  and  Japan.   Imports 
into  Colombia  from  selected  countries,  in  specified  years,  1929  to 
1938,  have  already  been  shown  in  pesos  in  table  6  and  in  dollars  in 
table  7.   More  detailed  data  for  1937  are  shovm  in  table  8. 

The  leading  source  of  imports  into  Colombia  is  the  United  States. 
In  the  decade  1929-38,  the  United  States  supplied  (value  basis)  be- 
tween 41  percent  (1936)  and  51  percent  (l938)  of  all  Colombian  im- 
ports.  Imports  from  the  United  States  varied  from  12  million  doUai's 
(1932)  to  56  million  dollars  (l929)j  in  1938  they  amounted  to  4-6 
million  dollars.   Germany  has  ranked  second  in  all  the  years  speci- 
fied in  table  7  except  1932  and  1937.   The  value  of  imports  from 
Germany  ranged  from  4- -5  million  dollars  (l932)  to  18  million  dollars 
(1929) f  and  its  share  from  13  percent  (l937)  to  22  percent  (1936) . 
Imports  from  Germany  in  1938  were  valued  at  15  million  dollars.   The 
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share  furnished  by  the  United  Kingdom,  which  occupied  third  place  ex- 
cept in  1932  and  1937,  has  varied  between  12  percent  (1938)  and  20  per- 
cent (1932).   The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  ranged 
ftom  5.8  million  dollars  (1932)  to  18  million  dollars  (1937);  in  1938 
they  amounted  to  11  million  dollars.   The  proportions  of  Colombian 

imports  furnished  by  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  were  smaller  in  the 

1/ 
years  1936-38  than  in  1929  and  1932. 

Imports  into  Colombia  from  other  Latin  American  countries  form 
but  a  small  part  of  total  imports.   In  1937  they  were  valued  at  ap- 
proximately 2.4.  million  dollars,  or  about  2.5  percent  of  total  imparts 
in  that  year. 

Manufactured  products  imported  into  Colombia  originate  princi- 
pally in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.   In 

1936  and  1937  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  over  one-half  of  all  textile 
imports,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total,  in  terms  of  value.   Germany  ranked  third  in  these  years.   In 

1937  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  over  four-fifths  of  all  dyed  cotton 
fabrics,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  printed  cotton  fabrics,  three- 
fourths  of  the  cotton  thresid,  and  about  one-half  of  the  bleached 
cotton  fabrics  and  drills.   Two-fifths  of  the  value  of  all  imports 
of  cotton  hosiery  came  from  Germany,  and  about  one-fifth  from  the 
United  States.   The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  source  of  woolen 
piece  goods,  furnishing  about  three-fourths  of  the  -ootal  value. 


\/   The  values  of  imports  from  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  varied  as 
follows:  France,  from  1.4  million  dollars  (1932)  to  6.9  million  dol- 
lars (1929);  Italy,  from  276  thousand  dollars  (l936)  to  3.9  million 
dollars  (1929);  Japan,  from  75  thousand  dollars  (1936)  to  1,4  million 
dollars  (1929). 
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The  Uzilted  States  is  the  leaxiing  supplier  of  machinery  and  ap- 
paratus; in  the  3  years  1936-38,  it  furnished  between  two-thirds  and 
three-fotnrths  of  the  total  value  of  such  imports,  followed  try  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Sweden,   In  1937,  three-fourths  or  more  of 
«1l  radio  receiving  sets,  dredges  and  accessories,  knitting  machines 
apH  accessories,  and  sewing  machines  came  from  the  United  States* 
Metal  manufactures  (largely  iron  and  steel)  imported  into  Colombia 
originate  principedJLy  in  the  United  States,  which  occupied  first  place 
in  1935  and  1937,  and  GermaDy,  which  ranked  first  in  1936.   In  1937 
the  United  States  furnished  54-  percent  of  the  total  value,  Germany  25 
percent,  and  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  9  percent.   The  United  States 
is  also  the  leading  supplier  of  finished  chemical  products,  furnishing 
in  1937  two-fifths  of  the  total,  in  terms  of  value,  as  compared  with 
one-third  for  Germany,  and  12  percent  for  France.   Transxx>rtation  ' 
materials  imported  into  Colombia  (largely  automobiles,  trucks,  chassis, 
and  tires)  come  almost  entirely  ftrom  the  United  States j  in  1937  it 
supplied  over  90  percent  of  all  imports  in  this  group,  as  compared  with 
84  percent  in  1936.   In  the  3  years  1936-38,  one-half  to  two- thirds 
of  the  value  of  all  manvifactured  food  products  came  ftom  the  United 
States • 

Imports  of  semifinished  products  likewise  are  obtained  largely 
from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.   The  United 
States  is  the  principal  source  of  semi  finished  metals  (largely  iron 
and   steel);  in  1937  nearly  two-thirds  came  from  that  country. 
Germany  ranked  second  in  1935  and  1936,  with  approximately  one-third 
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of  the  total  valtie,  but  was  replaced  by  Belgium  (17  percent)  in  1937. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  the  lecuiing  source  of  prepared  yarns  and  fibers; 
in  1937  it  supplied  36  percent  of  the  total  value,  as  compared  with 
16  percent  for  Prance,  and  13  percent  for  the  United  States. 

Agricultural  products  imported  into  Colombia  are  classified  as 
food  products  and  raw  materials.   In  1935 >  the  United  States  was  the 
principal  source  of  agricultural  foodstuffs,  with  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  value.   In  1936  and  1937,  however,  it  occupied  second 
place,  first  place  being  taken,  respectively,  by  Thailand  (Siam)  and 
Indo-China,  from  both  of  which  Colombia  imports  rice.   In  1937 
Canada  supplied  nearly  90  percent  of  all  Colombian  wheat  imports,  and 
Thailand  furnished  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  rice.   Cacao  comes 
principally  from  Brazil.   The  United  States  has  been  the  leading 
source  of  agricultural,  raw  materials,  f\irnishing  over  one-third  of 
the  total  value  in  1936  and  1937.   In  1937  the  United  States  supplied 
all  of  the  cotton  imported  into  Colombia.   Trinidad  and  Tobago  were 
the  principal  sources  of  copra,  and  Czechoslovakia  led  in  furnishing 
malt  and  malting  barley.   Virtually  all  of  Colombian  imports  of 
edible  animals  consist  of  cattle  from  Venezuela. 

United  States  Trade  with  Colombia 
The  primary  factor  affecting  the  composition  and  trend  of  United 
States  commerce  with  Colombia  in  the  last  15  years  has  been  Colombia's 
increased  prodviction  and  export  of  coffee,  petroleum,  and  gold.   The 
recent  development  of  Colombia's  new  petroleum  fields  in  conjunction 
with  United  States  capital  has  led  to  greatly  increased  shipments  of 
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eqxiipment  and  supplies  from  the  United  States,  while  the  groiring 
market  in  the  United  States  for  the  mild  coffees  of  Colombia  has  re- 
sulted in  rather  steadily  inqr easing  imports  of  coffee  from  that  coun- 
try, thotigh  fluctuations  in  prices  in  recent  years  have  had  consider- 
able effect  upon  the  value  of  such  imports. 
Trend  of  United  States-Colombian  trade. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  1920 's  United  States  imports  from  Colom- 
bia were  rising  and  in  1929  reached  104.  million  dollars,  but  with 
the  subsequent  decline  in  the  price  of  coffee,  the  principal  import 
from  Colombia,  the  value  of  total  imports  declined  (see  table  11). 
Dioring  this  period  the  trend  of  imports  from  Colombia  differed  rather 
materially  from  the  trend  of  imports  from  I*atin  America  as  a  whole. 
In  terms  of  dollar  value  purchases  from  Colombia  had  a  less-than- 
average  decline  in  1930-32,  but  iinliVe  those  from  Latin  America  as  a 
whole,  they  continued  to  decline  thereafter  and  did  not  reach  their 
lowest  level  until  1936,  when  they  amounted  to  43  million  dollars. 
T:iis  extended  dovmward  trend  in  imports  reflected  two  related  develop- 
ments in  the  trade  in  coffee.   The  price  of  Colombian  coffee  fell 
almost  continuously  after  1929  and  until  1937  was  accompanied  by- 
only  a  moderate  increase  in  the  voltune  purchased.   After  1936,  how- 
ever, the  qiiantity  of  imports  increased  materially,  although  not 
sufficiently,  because  of  low  prices,  to  bring  the  value  of  imports 
back  to  the  level  of  the  predepression  years. 

y   Exclusive  of  gold,  for  imports  of  which  see  table  15. 
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Colombia's  share  in  United  States  purchases  from  Latin  America  has 
been  irregular  in  the  last  15  years;  customarily  it  is  fifth  ranking 
supplier,  bat  during  the  depression  years,  1930-34,  irtien  the  demand 
for  Colombian  coffee  held  up  better  than  the  demand  for  most  other 
Latin  American  products,  it  rose  to  third  place.   In  these  years, 
Colombia's  share  in  United  States  purchases  from  Latin  America  was 
considerably  greater  than  before  or  since,  having  reached  a  high  of 
19  percent  in  1932,  compared  with  10  percent  in  1929  and  1939 • 

Colombia  is  a  substantial  producer  of  gold,  most  of  which  is  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.   The  value  of  gold  imports  from  Colombia 
(shown  in  table  15)  has  been  relatively  large;  in  1939  they  totaled 
23.2  million  dollars  and  were  equal  to  almost  one-half  the  value  of 
merchandise  imports  from  Colombia,   The  shipments  have  been  irregular 
in  the  last  decade,  having  declined  from  15  mill  ion  dollars  in  1931 
to  only  0.1  million  dollars  in  1933.   With  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  they  rose  to  17  million  dollsurs  in  1934  and  have  remained 
large  since  that  date. 

While  Colombia's  share  in  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America 
has  been  irregular,  its  share  in  United  States  exports  to  Latin 
America  has  undergone  an  upward  trend,  which  is  particvilarly  notice- 
able in  the  last  few  years  as  the  activity  of  Colombia's  petroleum 
industry  accelerated  (see  table  11).   In  1939  United  States  sales  to 
Colombia  totaled  51  million  dollars  and  were  9  percent  of  total  United 
States  exports  to  Latin  America.   In  that  year  exports  were  several 
times  greater  than  in  1932,  and  were  only  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the 
peak  year  1928,  when  they  represented  7  percent  of  total  United  States 

sales  to  Latin  America  (this  being  also  the  peak  percentage  prior  to 
1934).   Exports  to  Colombia  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war, 
although  they  have  increased  materially,  have  risen  less  rapidly  than 
exports  to  Latin  America  as  a  whole. 
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Table  11.  -  United  States  imports  from  and  exports  to  Colombia, 
1924-39,  and  in  the  first  9  months  of  the  European  war 

(Value  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 


General  importsi/ 


Value 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 
imports  from 
Latin  America 


Exports 
(including  reexports) 


Value 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 
exports  to 
Latin  America 


192A 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 

1929 

1930  - 

1931  - 

1932  - 

1933  - 


193-4  - 

1935  - 

1936  - 

1937  - 

1938  - 


1939^ 


57,729 
63,376 
90^2^2 
87,803 
9A,599 

103,525 
97,139 
75,^82 
60,84.6 
47,636 

47,115 
50,4A3 
43,085 
52,345 
49,398 

-:  48,983 


9  mos.  -  Sept. 
-  May  2/ 
1938-39  - — 
1939-40  


Percent 
change  — 


35,083 
38,833 


+10.7 


5.6 
6.3 
8.7 
9.2 

10.0 

10.2 
U.3 
15.8 
18.8 
15.1 

12.7 

10.9 

8.6 

7.8 

10.9 

9.5 


10.0 
8.4 


27,764 
41,377 
49,281 
48,694 
58,596 

48,983 
25,130 
16,052 
10,670 
U,754 

21,943 
21,636 
27,729 
39,200 
40,862 

51,295 


35,621 
42,635 


+19.7 


3.8 
4.9 
5.9 
6.1 
7.0 

5.4 
4.0 
5.1 
5.5 
6.8 

7.1 
6.3 
7.0 
6.8 
8.3 

9.0 


9.7 
7.7 


1/  All  figures  ezcltisive  of  gold,  for  Imports  of  which  see  table  15* 
2/  Preliminary, 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce* 
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United  States  imports  from  Colombia.  « 

Coffee  increased  ftom  three-fotirths  of  the  total  value  of  United 
States  imports  ftom  Colombia  in  1929  to  more  than  nii»-tenths  in  1939 • 
Colombia,  as  the  second  largest  supplier  of  United  States  imports  of 
coffee,  has  over  a  period  of  years  Increased  its  participation  in  that 
trade,  having  accounted  for  about  16  percent  of  the  total  quantity  in 
1923,  21  percent  in  1929,  and  23  percent  in  the  period  1937-39. 
Colombian  coffee  differs  from  that  of  Brazil,  the  principal  source  of 
United  States  imports  of  coffee,  and  is  classified  as  "mild."   In 
the  last  few  years  the  quantity  of  coffee  Imported  flrom  Colombia  has 
been  as  much  as  4-5  percent  larger  than  in  1929,  but  owing  to  continued 
low  prices  the  value  of  imports  has  been  only  three-fifths  as  large 
(see  table  12).   The  decline  in  the  price  of  coffee  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of  United  States  Imports 
from  Colombia  during  the  last  decade. 

Bananas,  platinum,  and  crude  petroleum  are  also  imported  from 
Colombia  in  sizable  quantities.   The  increased  share  of  total  li^x>rts 
accounted  for  by  coffee  in  part  reflects  the  greatly  decreased  im- 
ports of  petroleum.   Such  imports  amounted  to  11  million  dollars  in 
1932  in  which  year  the  United  States  imposed  an  import  excise  tax  on 
petroleum.   Since  then  direct  Imports  of  petroleum  from  Colombia  have 
been  negligible,  although  some  petroleum  originating  there  reaches 

^7"0ne  of  the  largest  producers  of  petroleum  in  Colombia  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  Canadian  company,  which  in  turn  is  a  subsidiary  of  a 
United  States  concern  that  has  refineries  located  in  the  nearby  Nether- 
lands West  Indies.   Much  of  the  Colombian  crude  regularly  has  been 
shipped  to  Canada  for  refining  and  cons\amption  there,  but  large 
amounts  have  also  gone  to  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 
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this  countr7  as  fuel  oil  from  refineries  in  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies*.   On  the  other  hand.  Imports  of  bananas  and  platinum,  for  vrtiich 
Colombia  is  the  second  largest  source,  have  increased  substantially  in 
value  since  1932 • 

Gold  is  the  second  largest  import  ft'om  Colombia.   Impoz*ts,  shoim 
in  table  15,  have  exceeded  10  million  dollars  in  every  year  since  1933, 
and  in  1939  they  totaled  23.2  million  dollars  or  mcare  than  one-half 
the  value  of  inQJorts  of  coffee  from  Colombia. 

Du'|;iable  status  of  Imports.  -  In  recent  years  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  total  imports  troBi  Colombia  have  been  dutiable;  the 
principsJ.  imports,  coffee,  bananas,  €ind  platinum,  are  Itee  of  duty. 
Petroleum  has  been  subject  to  an  import  excise  tax  of  one-half  cent 
per  gallon  since  J\ine  1932;  in  the  trade  agreement  with  Venezuela, 
effective  December  16,  1939,  the  tax  was  reduced  to  one-fourth  cent 
on  a  limited  quantity  entered  annually.   Colombia  was  allocated  4> 
percent  of  the  quantity  entitled  to  enter  at  the  reduced  rate. 

In  the  trade  agreement  with  Colombia,  effective  May  20,  1936,  the 
tariff  was  reduced  on  natural,  \mcompounded  tolu  balsam,  while  on 
castor  beans  and  on  a  particular  class  of  prepared  ipecac  the  duties 
were  bound  at  the  rates  to  which  they  had  previously  been  reduced  in 
the  Brazilian  agreement.   The  duty-free  status  of  a  number  of  pro- 
ducts, including  bananas  and  coffee,  was  bound  against  change. 
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Pnited  States  exports  to  Colombia ♦ 

Most  of  the  United  States  sales  to  Colombia  consist  of  mant^ 
factored  products  and  the  prlnclpeCL  groups  of  commodities  are  ma- 
chinery and  vehicles  ^about  two-fifths  of  the  total),  metals  and 
manufactures,  and  textiles  (see  table  13).   In  1939  the  prlnclpeJ. 
Individual  exports  to  Colombia  were  automobiles  (6  percent  of  total 
trade),  trucks  (5  percent),  cotton  cloth  (4.  percent),  petroleum 
well-drilling  apparatus  (3  percent) ,  and  raw  cotton  (3  percent) • 
Other  leading  exports  are  lard,  steel  sheets,  auto  parts,  casing  and 
oll-llne  pipe,  auto  tires,  steel  bars,  tlnplate,  barbed  wire,  and 
radio  receiving  sets  (see  table  14) • 

In  the  last  few  years  Colombia's  petroleum  resources  have  been 
undergoing  more  Intensive  exploitation.   One  of  the  recent  developv- 
ments  in  that  industry  was  the  completion  late  in  1939  of  a  pipe 
line  leading  from  newly  developed  fields  in  the  interior  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.   This  activity  had  a  material  effect  upon  the  ex- 
port of  certain  equipment  to  Colombia,   Exports  of  oil-well  drilling 
apparat\is  rose  from  372  thousand  dollars  in  1936  to  3>111  thousand 
dollars  in  1938,  and  those  of  oil-llne  pipe  from  90  thousand  dollars 
in  1936  to  l,/i26  thousand  dollars  in  1938.   Although  shipments  of 
these  products  declined  in  1939>  sales  of  others  increased  and  total 
exports  to  Colombia  in  that  year  were  substantially  greater  than 
in  1938. 
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The  growth  of  Industrialization,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent 
expansion  of  Colombia's  cotton  textile  Industry,  has  also  had  a 
noticeable  effect  upon  United  k>tates  exports  to  Colombia.   bales  of 
raw  cotton  and  textile  machinery  have  increased  greatly  in  the  last 
few  years,  whereas  exports  of  certain  cotton  textiles  have  tended  to 
decline. 

Although  total  exports  to  Colombia  were  only  somewhat  larger 
in  1939  than  in  1929,  exports  of  a  considerable  number  of  products 
were  much  greater  than  in  1929*   Among  these  were  electric  refZ*i- 
gerators,  radio  sets,  passenger  cars,  cigarettes,  silk  hosiery, 
glass  containers,  druggists'  preparations,  and  chewing  gum,  iMch 
suggest  an  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 


un 


I'able  13.  -  United  states  exports  ^dome;-;tic  merchandise) 
to  uolombia,  by  groups  of  commodities,  in  1938  and  1939 

(In  thoustinus  of  dollars) 


Groups  of  commoaities 


1938 


1939  3/ 


Animal  products  and  animals,  edible,  total 
Lard,  including  neutral 


rdLlk,  condensed,  evaporated  or  dried 


Otlier  animal  products  and.  animals,  edible 
Animal  products  and  animals,  inedible,  total  — 


Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages,  total 
Wheat  


Chei.ing  gum ■ ■ 

Other  vegetable  food  products  and  beverages  — 

Vegetable  products,  inedible,  except  fibers  and 
wood,  total 


Automobile  tire  casings 
Cigarettes 


Other  vegetable  products,  inedible 

Textile  fibers  and  maniifactures,  total  - 
Raw  cotton  ■ 
Cotton  yam 


Duck  and  other  cotton  cloth,  except 
tire  fabric  ■  — - 


Other  textile  fibers  and  manufactures 


Wood  and  paper,  total  


Paper  and  manufactures  — — 
Wood  and  wood  manufactures 


Nonmetallic  minerals,  total 
Lubricating  oil 


Glass  containers,  unfilled  — 
Other  nonmetallic  minerals  — 


Metals  and  manirfactures,  except  machinery  and 
vehicles,  total 


Iron  and  steel  bars,  rods,  and  sheets 

Tin  plate  and  taggers '  tin  ■ — 

Tubular  products  and  fittings  

Wire  and  manufactures  


Other  metals  and  manufactures 


Machinery  and  vehicles,  total 
Radio  apparatus  


Industrial  machinery      ■•  ■  ■ 
Agricultural  machinery  — — — — ~- 
Automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories 
Aircreif  t  and  parts 


Other  machineiy  and  vehicles 


Chemicals  and  related  products,  total 


Keady-mlxed  paints,  stains,  and  enamels  

Druggists '  and  nonproprietary  preparations 
Other  chemicals  and  related  products  


Miscellaneous 


Total  exports 


15U 
250 
161 
30 

U2^ 

1,282 
379 
196 
707 


1,905 
657 
U3B 
710 

4,487 

1,011 

437 

1,189 
1,850 

892 

656 
236 

1,541 
409 
191 
941 


7,338 
962 


1,884 

1,173 

248 

463 

557 

1,4^2 
24.6 
189 

1,007 


2,194 
676 
494 

1,024 

6,845 

1,477 

423 

2,303 
2,642 

1,016 
767 
249 

1,922 
452 
308 

1,162 


9,426 

1,821 

293  :    620 

1,978  :  1,529 

620  t  1,U3 

3,485  :  4,313 

17,256  i  19,294 

(f)9  i         712 

7,190  :  6,452 


378 
4,361  : 

685  t 
3,943 

2,586 

317 

224 
2,045 

2.U5 


658 
6,363 

593 
4,516 

3,702 
356 
326 

3,020 

_2*i57_ 


:  40,513  :  50,639 


1/  Preliminary. 

Source:   Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  b.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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Balance  of  payments  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia. 

The  Onited  States  long  has  had  a  merchandise  Import  balance  with 
Colombia^  but  It  has  decreased  almost  steadily  ftan  a  high  in  1930  of 
72  million  dollars  (almost  three  times  the  value  of  exports  in  that 
year)  to  a  low  in  1938  of  8,5  million  dollars.   In  1939  for  the 
first  time  in  majny  years  exports  to  Colombia  exceeded  imports  there- 
from.  The  sizable  imports  of  gold  from  Colombia  are,  however,  an 
in^wrtant  factor,  and  may  be  regarded  as  similar  to  merchandise  in 
trade  with  that  coimtiy  (see  table  15) • 

With  the  funds  received  from  merchandise  and  gold  accounts, 
Colcmbia  at  times  has  made  large  payments  to  the  United  States  owners 
of  Colombian  dollar  bonds  and  direct  investments  in  Colombia.   In- 
terest receipts  from  Colombia  were  sizable  through  1931,  but  declined 
sharply  thereafter;  since  1933,  when  the  bonds  went  into  default, 
the  amount  of  Interest  received  has  been  small  and  represents  pay- 
ments on  scrip.   At  the  end  of  1938,  Ifaited  States  holdings  of 
Colombian  dollar  bonds  were  estimated  at  128  minion  dollars,  the 
fourth  largest  United  States  holdings  of  Latin  American  dollar 
bonds  •!/   In  February  1940,  it  was  announced  that  Colombia  would 
resume  partial  interest  payments  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  a  year  on 
the  two  outstanding  Issues  of  the  Bepublic,  which  represent  about 
one-third  of  the  par  value  of  all  Colombian  dollar  bonds. 

i/  U.  S.  Dei>artment  of  Commerce,  The  Balance  of  International 
Payments  of  the  United  States  in  1938,  Appendix  D,  p.  90,  1939* 
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!Elie  balance  of  payments  statanent  showa.  in  table  15  Includes 
only  part  of  the  Items  that  would  comprise  a  complete  statement* 
It  does  not  contain  the  receipts  on  United  States  direct  Investments 
In  Colombia  with  an  estimated  capital  value  of  seme  108  million  dol- 
lars at  the  end  of  1936,1/  the  Investment  of  new  Ihilted  States  capital 
in  Colombia^  the  movement  of  banking  funds,  or  the  movement  of 
capital  through  security  transactions.   Some  of  these  may  have  been 
large,  particularity  in  the  last  few  years  when  new  United  States 
capital  was  engaged  in  the  development  of  new  oil  fields  in  Colombia, 
Nevertheless,  the  partieuL  statement  suggests  that  for  several  years 
the  United  States  has  had  a  sizable,  thou^  decreasing,  net  debit 
balance  in  its  financial  transactions  with  Cdflombia,  irtiich  has 
arisen  chiefly  from  the  merchandise  and  gold  accounts* 


1/  U.  S,  Department  of  Coianerce,  American  Direct  Investments 
In  Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  table  U,   p.  12,  1938. 
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